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houses of the old corporations, and in the parochial workhouses**135
The apprenticeship of parish children is, of course, much older than the
general establishment of workhouses. In its origin it was an Elizabethan
device by which the poor man's son was to be maintained, controlled,
and employed (without payment), in labouring or menial work till the
age of twenty-four, by one of the ratepayers of his parish. It was the
device of a poor community in which the traditions of villeinage were
not extinct, and it dates from a time when industrial and commercial
apprenticeship was the privilege of those of a superior status. It survived
(except for the age-limit) almost in its primitive form till nearly the
middle of the nineteenth century in districts where farmers found it a
convenient way of getting cheap labour. But in many places, and es-
pecially in the neighbourhood of London, some industrial occupation
soon became almost a necessity, and under the influence of the law of
settlement, parish apprenticeship approximated more and more to the
ordinary industrial apprenticeship of the poorest sort of child.
* Apprenticeship for labour* lent itself to all the ills that are con-
nected with child labour and with sweating in an extreme form, with
this added evil that the apprentice was dependent on his master for all
the necessities of life, and was, in an immense number of cases, starved,
ill-clad, and ill-treated. And in proportion as the apprentice was
younger, feebler, less useful, and generally less desirable as the inmate
of a household, the worse master or mistress was he likely to get, while,
the fee once secured, he was apt to be regarded as an intolerable nuis-
ance. On the other hand, some parish children were undoubtedly bound
to trades at which they were afterwards able to earn a living and do well,
and, in proportion as parishes and charities learnt the necessity of care
in the choice of a master or mistress, and of some supervision duringvthe
term of servitude, the number must have increased.
One of the worst results of apprenticeship in general was thatit threw
upon the world many runaway apprentices, and many apprentices
whose masters had disappeared or gone under. The poor children bound
to cotton-spinners were sometimes turned adrift in hundreds on the
bankruptcy of their masters. Children bound in London (as elsewhere)
ran away, or were left derelict in numbers. Apprentices who were sent
to a house of correction for being 'idle and disorderly* were almost
inevitably ruined by being thrown into die. society of prostitutes and